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dispensing with the royal assent, the work of destruction pro-
ceeded apace. One ordinance declared bishops, deans, and
chapters abolished, and, later, another confiscated their lands,
which were to be sold. The heads of the church had now been
removed, but the organization to be substituted for episcopacy
gave almost infinite trouble. In this new task parliament soon
found that it had no free hand, for it became necessary to try-
to please, first the Scots, and then the army.
Experience had already suggested the difficulty of satisfying
the Scots, for during the negotiations preceding the treaty
(August 1641) that ended the bishops' wars, they had pressed
the English to adopt uniformity of religion in the two kingdoms
as the best preservative of peace, but had received nothing more
than a vague promise that the houses would proceed in due
time to such a reformation of church government as would
conduce to the glory of God and the peace of the church. Even
when civil war had become inevitable, parliament was still un-
willing to accept Scottish aid at the cost of enforcing unity of
religion in the two kingdoms, and refused to go farther than to
announce its determination to abolish episcopacy and to con-
sult with godly and learned divines.1 Consequently the Scots
remained neutral until the following summer, when the serious
defeats the parliamentarians sustained, both in the north and
the west, induced a change-of heart at St. Stephen's. Then the
parliament passed an ordinance to establish an assembly famous
as the Westminster Assembly. Its membership consisted of
representatives of both houses, and English divines, to whom
eight Scottish commissioners were joined. It was directed to
confer about such questions relative to the liturgy, discipline,
and government of the church of England as should be referred
to it by parliament.2 Shortly afterwards a committee of the
two houses was named to proceed to Scotland to prevail upon
the brethren there to assist the common cause of the defence
of protestantism.3 The upshot was the Solemn League and
Covenant, by which the contracting parties, described as noble-
men and commons of all sorts in the kingdoms of England,
Scotland, and Ireland, pledged themselves to endeavour to
preserve the church of Scotland; to reform religion in England
and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government,
according to the Word of God and the example of the best
1 Ibid., p. 130.          a Acts and Ordinances, i. 180-4.          3 Ibid., pp. 197-202.